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THE 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 

what rr is 



*rHE Social Democratic Federation of the 
1 U. S. A. was founded at a convention 
in Pittsburgh, Penn., on May 29-30, 1937, by 
delegates representing democratic Socialist 
organizations in 19 states. 

It adopted a clear and intelligent declara- 
tion of principles, elected a national executive 
committee and several sub-committees and 
expressed the opinion of the delegates on a 
number of international and national ques- 
tions. 

The collapse of the old Socialist party had 
left many of its former members through- 
out the country without an organization. For 
several years thousands of democratic Social- 
ists, among them many pioneers and well- 
known men and women who gave a life-time 
of service to the Socialist cause, were driven 
out of the party by the Thomas-Trotsky- 
Communist forces then in control. Charters 
were revoked and whole state organizations 
such as New York, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, and Maryland, and such devoted foreign 
language organizations as the Finnish and 
Jewish Socialist Federations, were forced to 
sever their connection with the official So- 
cialist party. 

Having reduced the membership from over 
20,000 to far less than half, the Thomas- 
Trotsky-Communist combination then started 
a mutual extermination battle. 

There are thousands of sincere and de- 
voted Socialists who are anxious to join an 
organization of democratic Socialists and 
carry on effective work for the cause. The 
Social Democratic Federation extends a com- 
radely welcome to all those who hold ideals 
in common with democratic Socialists the 
world over. 



The Social Democratic Federation of the 
U. S. A. is related in program, philosophy and 
ideals with all Labor and Social Democratic 
parties in the world. Its objectives are the 
collective ownership and democratic manage- 
ment of the basic industries, the abolition of 
the profit motive in industry and the eliding 
of class rule and exploitation. t 

Social Democrats aim to achieve these ends 
by encouraging and aiding the organization 
of the workers particularly, and the public 
generally, in powerful and aggressive politi- 
cal, industrial, cooperative and cultural or- 
ganizations and by their faith in democracy 
and through democratic procedure to move 
forward towards democratic Socialism. 

There are two principal viewpoints on 
social change. The Communist and left wing 
dream of an impending catastrophe, a rapid 
or sudden collapse of Capitalism and the pos- 
sible revolt of the masses in "chaos and con- 
fusion", a contempt for democracy and a deep 
distrust in the abilities and potentialities of 
the common mass. These ultra "revolution- 
ists" care only for a small highly disciplined 
crew who are to occupy strategic positions 
and manipulate the revolting masses under 
a party dictatorship which they euphonis- 
tically call "the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat." All those who oppose these self- 
appointed saviors are to be ruthlessly ex- 
terminated. 

The viewpoint of the Social Democrats, so 
powerfully represented by the Socialist and 
Labor parties of Great Britain, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Finland, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and other countries, is 
one of implicit faith in the abilities and po- 
tentialities of the masses and in the efficacy 
of democratic progress. The tactics of So- 
cial Democracy are in consonance with their 
philosophy. Social Democrats have organ- 
ized or have helped to organize powerful mass 
political parties. They built or helped to 
build strong and militant trade unions. They 
have organized or aided in the organization 
of successful cooperative enterprises. 

Social Democrats have also organized cul- 



tural and sport societies and through news- 
papers, periodicals, books, leaflets, forums 
and schools they are active in the enlighten- 
ing of the masses, educating, organizing, and 
inspiring them for social consciousness, re- 
sponsibilities and power. 

The Social Democratic Federation of the 
U. S. A. is an alliance of state organizations, 
some functioning as political parties, as for 
example the Socialist party in Pennsylvania 
and in Connecticut with their municipal ad- 
ministrations in Reading and Bridgeport; in 
other states Social Democrats are members 
of Labor parties or are helping to organize 
Labor parties, as for example, the American 
Labor Party of New York, the Farmer-Labor 
Party of Minnesota and Labor's Non-Partisan 
League elsewhere. In those latter states So- 
cial Democrats maintain their organization 
as Socialist educational and propaganda so- 
cieties and faithfully contribute their ener- 
gies to the Labor political parties. 

We appeal to all those who are in agree- 
ment or in sympathy with our views to join 
our ranks. Ask for our literature, attend 
our public meetings. Help us increase our 
forces, our influence and the attainment of 
our goal — the cooperative commonwealth and 
the international relationship and harmony of 
all the toilers of the world. 




Workers and Exploiters 



DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

of the 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 
U.S. A. 

(Adopted at Pittsburgh. May 29-30. 1937) 



THE ultimate aim of the Social Democratic 
movement is the abolition of class rule 
and class conflict, with all their evil conse- 
quences, and the development of a state of 
society in which the few shall no longer be 
able to enjoy luxury and ease at the expense 
of overwork, want, and insecurity for the 
masses. 

This is today a thoroughly practicable ideal. 
So greatly have science and invention in- 
creased our productive powers that an abun- 
dance of all the good things of life for the 
whole population could be produced without 
subjecting any human being to drudgery or 
exhausting toil. The continued existence of 
poverty is due solely to causes which intel- 
ligent social action can overcome. 

To assure plenty, security, leisure, and 
freedom for all, it is necessary that the exist- 
ing property system, the existing forms of 
economic control and distribution of wealth, 
be so changed as to adapt them to the condi- 
tions of modern life. Property institutions 
are the creatures of law. By law they have 
been changed in ages past, and by law they 
can and must be changed in the years to 
come. 

In a stage of economic development where 
production is carried on by hand labor, with 
the use of simple and inexpensive tools, each 
individual can employ himself and enjoy the 
full product of his labor. In such a stage, 
private ownership of the instruments of pro- 
duction means economic liberty on an indi- 
vidualistic scale. 



THAT state of affairs no longer exists. Mod- 
ern, industry requires the use of enor- 
mously costly aggregates of land, buildings, 
and machinery, operated by the combined 
labor of great numbers of workers. Under 
these conditions private ownership means 
power for the few and subjection for the 
many. 

Social Democracy does not condemn pri- 
vate property as such. It condemns the pri- 
vate ownership of great socially necessary 
means of production, under which the work- 
ers are employed only on such terms as assure 
an unearned income to the owners and are 
thrown into idleness and want whenever the 
owners cannot profit by their labor. Only 
by the socialized ownership and democratic 
control of such productive wealth, doing away 
with exploitation and making the satisfaction 
of human wants the ruling motive in pro- 
duction, can the ideal of a classless society 
be realized. 

The interest of the wage-working class, in 
the broadest sense of that term, imperatively 
demands this change. But the wage workers 
are not the only sufferers under the existing 
system. 

Farmers Losing Ground 

The once great class of independent work- 
ing farmers is steadily losing ground. They 
are exploited by the capitalist groups which 
control the transportation and marketing of 
their produce, by those from which they must 
purchase implements and supplies, and above 
all by those which control money and credit. 
Year by year many thousands of them lose 
title to their lands and either sink into the 
class of farm tenants or else give up farming 
altogether and seek employment in an over- 
crowded labor market. Year by year still 
larger numbers of their sons and daughters 
leave the land and are merged in the wage- 
working class. Meanwhile, capitalistic large 
farms, owned by corporations and operated 
by wage labor, are growing at the expense 
of the self-employing farmers. 



The development of industrial technique, 
involving the need for ever larger plants and 
more nearly automatic machinery, not only 
dis-employs workers and sharpens competi- 
tion in the labor market, but also makes it 
increasingly difficult for small enterprises 
to survive. 

Small Trades Doomed 

T*HE methods of great capitalism are now 
1 invading the field of retail trade and ruin- 
ing myriads of small merchants and dealers. 
The same forces are at work in the field of 
public entertainment, of book and newspaper 
publication, and many others in which small 
enterprise formerly had a chance of success. 

Nor do the professional and intellectual 
workers escape the conquering march of cen- 
tralized capital. Engineers, accountants, 
technicians, scientists and inventors, research 
workers, members of the medical and allied 
professions, teachers, writers, and artists are 
in ever greater numbers being brought down 
to the status of wage workers, competing for 
employment and often seeking it in vain. 

All these middle classes are being crushed 
by the same power which exploits the wage 
workers. Although their immediate inter- 
ests may conflict with those of the wage 
workers at some points, they coincide with 
them at many others. In the long run, they 
all have a common interest in changing the 
basis of our economic system. 

The Choice We Face 

IT would not be desirable to go back to 
•*• the old methods of hand labor and small 
enterprise, thereby sacrificing the potential 
benefits of increasing capacity for produc- 
tion. Nor would it be possible even if it were 
to be desired. The choice before us is either 
to permit the uncontrolled development of 
capitalism to concentrate all power in the 
hands of an oligarchy of high finance and 
reduce the mass of the people to abject servi- 
tude, or to assert the right and duty of the 
nation to control and remodel its economic 
life. 



Under the stimulus of the depression which 
began in 1929, the tide of public opinion has 
been turning towards social control. Im- 
portant measures of social and labor legis- 
lation have been adopted. But these are only 
a small part of what needs to be done. There 
is danger that with the passing of the emer- 
gency, the work may be halted before it is 
more than well begun. There is even greater 
danger that, for lack of a clear view of the 
problem as a whole and of a far-reaching 
program of basic reconstruction, false steps 
may be made which will bring new evils into 
existence. 

The only safety is in the rise of a great 
popular movement, free from all political 
and other entanglements with capitalistic 
interests and ideals, equipped with a sound 
understanding of economic tendencies and 
social forces, clearly conscious of its final 
goal, capable of solving problems as they 
arise, and using all proper methods of action 
to achieve its aim. 

The organization of the wage workers in a 
strong and united labor union movement, the 
economic organization of the working farm- 
ers on lines answering to their needs, and 
the establishment of mutually helpful rela- 
tions between these two groups, are abso- 
lutely necessary to defend their immediate 
interests and to provide the basis for the 
yet broader movement which must be built. 
Organization of purchasing power in coopera- 
tive societies is a valuable auxiliary. But 
there must also be a strong, clear-sighted 
and independent political party, national in 
scope, representing and supported by the two 
great producing classes of city and of country. 

'THE first principle of such a movement in 
all its branches must be whole-hearted 
devotion to the methods and ideals of democ- 
racy. No dictatorship, whatever its avowed 
purpose, can be trusted to bring liberty, 
plenty, and peace. The institutions of politi- 
cal democracy must be defended and im- 
proved in order that economic and social life 
may also be democratized. 

The appeal to revolutionary violence must 
be repudiated. It is unnecessary and unjusti- 
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fiable in a country where the orderly and 
peaceful methods of democracy are available. 

Our Program of Action 

The change from capitalism to social de- 
mocracy cannot be accomplished at a single 
stroke. It will be a gradual process extend- 
ing over a period of years. The steps by 
which it will be achieved can in a broad way 
be foreseen and planned. The steps imme- 
diately in view fall into three main groups — 
namely: 

1. — Measures for. alleviating the evils suf- 
fered by the working and middle classes while 
capitalism still generally prevails. 

2. — Measures for the development of so- 
cial services and public works to improve the 
condition and enrich the lives of the masses. 

3. — Measures for socializing the great 
branches of industry, trade, and finance 
which are most vital to the people's needs 
and are now most completely dominated by 
great capital. 

I. Relief and Defense 

TTNDER the first head we emphasize the 
^ need for — 

Legislation to establish the wage workers' 
rights of trade union action and collective 
bargaining; to do away with the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes and to put an 
end to the abuse of vagrancy laws and dis- 
orderly conduct charges against labor organ- 
izers, strikers, and pickets; to repeal the so- 
called "criminal anarchy" and "criminal syn- 
dicalism" laws in states where these exist; 
to prohibit the use of spies, stool pigeons, 
and armed guards by employers, and to pre- 
vent the extortion often practiced by employ- 
ment agencies. 

Legislation to shorten the hours of labor 
and provide for vacations with pay ; to estab- 
lish a minimum wage for such elements as 
are least able to bargain effectively with their 
employers ; to safeguard the workers against 
industrial accidents and occupational dis- 



ease, and to prohibit the exploitation of child 
labor. 

Social insurance for all against the eco- 
nomic losses resulting from unemployment 
and from maternity, sickness, accident, old 
age, and the death of bread winners; and 
social insurance for farmers against loss by 
drought, flood, storm, insect plagues, and 
other risks in agriculture. 

A comprehensive system of slum clearance 
and of low-cost housing, jointly financed by 
the nation and local communities, through 
the extension of which private landlordism 
can eventually be wiped out. 

The use of the taxing power and other 
powers of government to retard the growth 
of private monopolies in industry and trade, 
so as to reduce to a minimum the suffering of 
middle-class elements in the inevitable devel- 
opment from small-scale to large-scale op- 
eration. 

II. Social Services and Public Works 

ITNDER the second head we lay stress upon 
the use of a greatly increased proportion 
of the nation's wealth, to be obtained by 
steeply graduated taxation of incomes and 
inheritances, for non-remunerative but so- 
cially useful public works and services, such 
as — 

Extension of the system of free education, 
from kindergarten to university, on a scale 
corresponding both in quantity and quality to 
the people's needs, to the nation's productive 
powers, and to the standards of modern peda- 
gogic science; the teaching institutions to be 
supplemented by libraries, museums, concert 
halls, and other cultural facilities for the 
whole people. 

Development of a comprehensive public 
health system, including provision in every 
locality of adequate hospitals, clinics, sana- 
toriums, and convalescence homes, and pro- 
gressive socialization of medical and related 
services. 

Provision everywhere of adequate recrea- 
tional facilities for young and old, including 
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parks and playgrounds, fields and buildings 
tor athletic sports, bathing beaches and swim- 
ming pools, vacation camps, and so forth, to 
be put at the people's service free or at nomi- 
nal cost. 

Provision throughout the country of roads, 
bridges and other public improvements com- 
parable to those already enjoyed by the more 
favored areas. 

A comprehensive long-range program of 

dr«°L C r tr0l i *"■*»*»* S °H Preservation, 
drainage, and irrigation. 

y[E 1 call attention to the fact that besides 
the direct value of such public works and 
services, their creation and maintenance will 
give employment to vast numbers of persons 
disemployed by capitalist development; that 
by increasing their purchasing power it will 
benefit the farmers and shopkeepers; that in 
the mam it will not compete with private 
business and therefore will not throw other 
workers out of employment; and that its 
cost can and should be borne by accumulated 
private riches and large property income. 

III. Toward Socialization 

SIMULTANEOUSLY with these measures 
of protection from capitalist evils and pro- 
motion of the general welfare, the powers of 
government must be used for the systematic 
transformation of private profit-making cap- 
ital into socially owned means of production 
for use. Those branches of economic activity 
which are most highly monopolized and which 
for any reason most deeply affect the inter- 
ests of society should first be dealt with. 

The whole munitions industry must be na- 
tionalized without delay. A special reason fai 
this case is the baneful influence of capital- 
istic interests in promoting war between 
nations. 

All capitalistic enterprises in the various 
branches of industry and commerce are rap- 
idly passing under the control of a small 
number of great banks and other financial 
corporations, which are so linked together 
by interlocking directorates, holding com- 
panies, and other devices as to constitute an 
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almost complete monopoly in the field of 
money and credit. For this reason, and in 
the interest of the wage workers, the farm- 
ers, and the lower ranks of business men, 

2LSf iahzat,on of banking and credit is 
urgently necessary. 

JHIS applies also to the great insurance 
.^ C0Im?ame i' bec a u se the representatives of 
concentrated wealth in their boards of direc- 

of doK"°n* the mve8tla ^ of many billions 
?Lt S L° f - f. ese / ves - Th .ey should accord- 
ingly be socialized along with the banks and 
trust companies. 

The railroads and other means of transpor- 
tation, together with the telegraph and tele- 
phone, are as necessary to the economic life 
of the whole people as are roads and the 
postal service. Because it was practicable to 

Spare? from . them ?nd because the pYo- 
SL ld , not exercise social foresight at the 
time when they were coming mto existence 
these nerves and arteries of the naS were 
allowed to fall under capitalistic and mon^po! 
1*1 C °^rship and control. The corpora- 
tons which own them received enormous sub- 

£, n,n e ns ? i0 , n ' states ' and mu *ici- 
paiities. Until partially restrained by legis- 

lft,o* hey JTfu exorbi tant tribute u?on 
all who needed their services. The ffreat 
capitalists who dominate them have not^ven 
run them efficiently, but have looted them to 
the injury of the small stockholders and of 
the general public. It is high time that the 
whole business of transit, traVisportation! and 

leTle W be take " ove "^ ^e 

Another group of industries which is in 
every sense ripe for socialization, which occu 
Pies a key position in the structure of S-~ 
talist power, and which is monopolized to a 
very high degree, is the production oSLtric 
power and the sale of electric current for 
industrial and domestic uses. Through thfc 
monopoly the lighting and transU "SviSS 

and other public utmties throughout the coS 
try are rapidly being linked into one naS- 
wide instrument of exploitation. The begta- 

HlT hlCh haS recentJ y been made byS 
federal government in the field of power 
production and distribution must be^r 
getically followed up by the nation and the 
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states; and in close connection therewith the 
public utilities must be municipalized. 

As to Compensation 

WHILE it is true that in most cases the 
original investment in these and other 
capitalist enterprises has been repaid over 
and again in profits derived from the exploi- 
tation of labor and super-profits extorted 
from the consumers, it will probably as a 
general rule be advisable to compensate their 
present owners, not upon the basis of the 
profits which they realize, but to an amount 
not exceeding the initial investment or the 
cost of physical replacement. The funds 
necessary for such purchase are to be ob- 
tained by graduated taxation of inheritances, 
incomes, and super-profits. 

Through the measures indicated above and 
others of a similar nature it is within the 
power of the producing and exploited classes, 
if they but have confidence in themselves, to 
transform our society of non-producing own- 
ers and non-possessing workers into a social 
democracy in which all shall be joint owners 
and all comrade workers for the common 
good. 

Thus and only thus can class rule, with its 
attendant evils of social strife and interna- 
tional war, of undeserved poverty, of corrup- 
tion and servility, be transformed into a truly 
free and democratic society, in which useful 
work performed by all through far shorter 
hours and under far more pleasant conditions 
than now generally prevail, will be able to 
produce the material basis of a livelihood for 
all far better than is enjoyed today by any 
except the very rich. 

For a Good New World 

In the name of freedom, in the name of 
honesty, in the name of civilization itself, for 
the good of those now alive and of generations 
yet unborn, we call upon the workers of city 
and country as a class, and upon all intelligent 
and humane men and women, to join us in 
winning the good new world which is within 
our reach. 
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Important Books and Pamphlets 

for 
Students of the Labor Movement 



WHAT ORGANIZED LABOR WANTS— By August Claessens. 
A popular description of trade-union philosophy, eco- 
nomics and ideals. 5c. 100 or more at 3c. 

ESSENTIALS OF MARX— Edited with introduction by Alger- 
non Lee. 75c. 

A MANUAL FOR TRADE UNION SPEAKERS— By August 
Claessens. An excellent, brief manual, giving prac- 
tical instruction in public speaking. 25c. 25 or more 
at 15c. 

A LABOR PARTY VERSUS FASCISM— By Herbert Morrison. 
Exposing The Bankruptcy of Fascism. The best and 
most effective bulwark against dictatorship is a 
strong, well organized labor party, Mr. Morrison 
urges — 5c. 25 or more at 3c. 

WORKERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY— By James Oneal. A 
Standard work on the background of labor in America. 
Excellent. Paper 25c, Cloth 50c. 

LETTER OF AN OLD BOLSHEVIK— The Key to the Moscow 
Trials with footnotes. Gives hitherto unpublished facts 
on the current political situation in Russia.- 25c. 10 
or more at 20c. 

AN EASY OUTLINE OF MODERN SOCIALISM— By Herbert 
Morrison. Member British Parliament. 10c. 

SHOULD THE AMERICAN WORKERS FORM A POLITICAL 
PARTY OF THEIR OWN? 

A Debate— Morris Hillquit said YES; Mathew Woll 
says NO. Particularly interesting in face of the for- 
mation of the American Labor Party in New York. 
Still vital and important. 10c. 6c each in order of 
25 or more. 

SHOULD UNIONS BE REGULATED BY LAW— A Debate. 
Morris Hillquit said NO; Samuel Untermeyer said YES. 
10c. 6c each in orders of 25 or more. 

Order From 

Social Democratic Federation 

Albee Building Washington, D. C. 

Write for Free Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets 



